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Reformer to Reformer and from country to country, the idea
that what was needed was to make politics and economics more
and not less religious was at first common to all. The Roman
Church was blamed by the Reformers not so much for the width
of its embrace as for what they conceived to be the slackness
of its grasp and the corruption of its methods.

Most of the generalizations and epigrams which have been
made on the secularizing effects of the Reformation are liable
to serious misconstruction. To compare Luther with Machia-
velli, to claim that Louis XIV and Joseph II owed great and
immediate debts to him, are attractive rather than strictly truth-
ful paradoxes.1 The secular, omnipotent,, national state was as
far as possible from being the intention of any of the Reformers.
'There was in the minds of the early Protestants3, says Professor
Allen, 'no idea of a State independent of any form of religion.
Such a conception would have seemed to them a denial of God.'
Nor was the idea of a national Church at first acceptable to
the Reformers. They adopted it as a pis atter> when it became
apparent that only with the aid of the national civil government
could their cause triumph. Certain aspects of Reformation
teaching mingling, often after considerable transformation,
with completely alien elements, played a part in forming the
modern State. Farther than this it seems impossible to go.
Similarly, it is equally untrue to attribute to the Reformers any
direct part in the secularization of economic life. Far from
welcoming unrestrainedly the economic developments which
had eaten, at first insidiously, later more boldly and voraciously,
into the web of Catholic doctrine, they condemned certain
aspects of these developments loudly, and, in Luther's case,
almost hysterically. Sometimes it was the old canon law which
was invoked against them. Sometimes,1 as at Geneva, an attempt
was made to control them by a code of ethics and a system of
administration far more intolerant than that of the Catholic
Church.

It is a commonplace that, in the words of Sir Thomas Browne,

1 See on this point, J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth
Century, 1948, chap, ii, especially pp. 38-9.